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by Hernando Franco in Mexico circa 1575. Here are the first two lines

of this Ave Maria:

In ilhwcac dhuapilk tenantzin dios in titotepantlahtohcatzin
Mahuel tehuatzm tofan xinotlahtolti in titlahtlacoamme.

The first revelation of the existence of native music in Latin America
was the collective dance that Queen Anacaona staged for the benefit of
the Spanish Governor on the island of Santo Domingo in the year 1520.
Gonzalo Fernandez Oviedo, the official historiographer of Christopher
Columbus, describes the event in his chronicle. La Historic Natural y
General de las Indias:

On this island, the only record of the arts are songs called Areitos^ which
are transmitted from generation to generation. At one time, when Nicolas de
Ovando ruled the island, Anacaona, the wife of a local chief, sang an Arelto
for the Governor, and three hundred maidens took part in the dance, all of
whom were the king's progeny, and all marriageable; for he did not wish
married men or women to sing Arehos.

The exact nature and form of the pre-Columbian Areito is difficult to
establish. An example of the Areito is found in Cuba Primitiva by Bachiller
y Morales, published in Havana, Cuba, in 1883. But this melody is obvi-
ously a procrustean adaptation in the nineteenth-century European form,
and could not be even remotely connected with the tune that the good
Indian Queen sang for the Spanish Governor of Santo Domingo.

The classical Chaconne is said by some authorities to be of New World
origin. According to this theory, the Chaconne was popular in Mexico dur-
ing the sixteenth century, and was known under the name Chacona mulata
or Indiana amulatada. Its Mexican version was a wild and savage dance,
quite different from the stately and measured air made familiar by the
works of the classics. There is, of course, no evidence for or against the
theory of Mexican origin of the Chaconne, and the derivation of the word
itself is obscure.

How unreliable are the accounts of native music by early travelers in
Latin America, is demonstrated by Carlos Vega, who has painstakingly
perused the old books of exploration in search of pertinent data. He has
discovered that too often an ostensibly first-hand report on native danc-
ing and singing proves to be an undisguised borrowing from an earlier
account, with considerable geographic mutation in the process. Thus an